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THE HISTORY OP THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 

BY CARL K. S. SPRINCHORN. 1 

TBAHSLATED BY PKOFESSOK QBEQOBY B. SKEW; 

The history of the little colony of New Sweden belongs to 
the note-worthy period when the valour of Gustavus II. Adol- 
phus was elevating our heretofore almost unknown land of 
Sweden to the position of arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
and extending her sway and publishing her fame to the an- 
tipodes. It does not, to be sure, present a single event or act 
related to the main work then prosecuted by the Swedes in 
Europe, so fruitful of results for this part of the globe, still 
it forms a portion of the annals of our country ; and, if the 
enterprise, we are about to describe, had no great conse- 
quences for Sweden, it cannot be devoid of interest, whether 
considered in connection with the ideas which gave birth 
to it, or in view of its significance for a land, which has been 
regarded, for several decades, as one of the most favoured in- 
habited by our compatriots. 

Among the lofty — we may even say, fantastical — projects 
not seldom noted in the career of King Gustavus, such, for 
example, as the well-known designs on the crowns of Russia 
and Poland and the imperial throne of Germany (a natural 
result, perhaps, of his military success), there are many 
others, which, whether actually executed or merely enter- 
tained, exhibit the far-reaching penetration, and the many- 
sided statecraft of that ruler and his able officer, Axel Oxen- 
stjerna. While the former tended, doubtless, to the tempo- 
rary honour and grandeur of Sweden, but were too factitious 

1 Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia. Akademisk Af handling, som rned 
vederborligt tillstdnd for erhdllande af Filosofisk Dohtorsgrad vid 
Lunds Universitet till offentlig granskning framstalles af Carl K. S. 
Sprinchorn, Filosofie Licentiat, Sk. Stockholm, 1878. Hist. Bibliotek. 
1878. Pp. 167 et seq. A brief notice of this dissertation appears in The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. ii. p. 465. — Tkans. 
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to enjoy a long continuance, on the other hand, the latter, 
conceived in the interests of peace, with view to the improve- 
ment of mankind, and the furthering of trade and commerce 
— all, either more or less completely, attained their consum- 
mation. 

Among ideas of the kind described, then in the mode and 
of great acceptance with many European powers, was that of 
planting foreign colonies. The new world, recently discov- 
ered and constantly assuming vaster proportions in men's 
eyes, afforded large avenues for increase of material prosper- 
ity, and came to be regarded not so much as a field for the 
slow but sure accumulation of wealth — such a thought being 
out of keeping with the temper of the times — as a grand 
treasure-house stored with abundant riches providentially 
accumulated for the advantage of the good people of Europe. 
Spain and Holland had so apprehended the matter, and did 
not yet appreciate the fatal error of their conceptions ; and 
other nations were beginning to share these views, and seeking 
to enrich themselves in the same manner, obtaining Ameri- 
can products at less cost than hitherto by dispensing with 
the intermediary "traffic which had rendered them so dear. 
The remoteness and poverty of Sweden may, at first, have 
deterred that country from following this example, but when 
the victories of her warrior-king extended her limits far 
within the boundaries of other lands, and brought her into 
more intimate contact with the great European powers, she 
naturally conceived the thought of emulating her neighbours 
in foreign colonization schemes. 

We observe this in the magnificent projects devised by the 
well-known founder of the Dutch West India Company, 
Willem Usselinx, for adoption by the King of Sweden, dis- 
closed in detail in his Argonautica Gustaviana. 1 To further 
these, Gustavus Adolphus conceded privileges June 14, 1626, 
to the incorporated " South Company" with exclusive right 
to trade with foreign lands. 2 "What extravagant expecta- 

* Printed at Frankfort on the Main, 1633. 

8 See further on this subject Stjernman, Ekon. FSrordn., i. 910, 912, 932; 
Cronholm, Sveriges Hist, under Gust. II. Adolf., iv. 368 et seq. 
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tions were entertained, as to the significance and value of 
this commercial enterprise, are gathered from the following 
extract from a document, published by order of His Majesty 
in 1625, touching the new company. Regarding Spain this 
paper says : " It is well-nigh incredible what immense treas- 
ures, wealth, and profits have accrued for the past hundred 
and thirty years, and are still accruing, to the Spanish nation, 
from Africa, Asia, and America, so vast that the receipts 
from America alone yearly amount to 20,000,000 riksdaler, or 
30,000,000 Swedish dollars, for the most part clear gain both 
for the king and for his subjects, comprising gold, silver, 
quicksilver, pearls, emeralds, amber, cochineal, indigo, skins, 
sugar, ginger, tobacco, all kinds of spices, gums, and valuable 
woods, not including some millions of ducats, which (besides 
other outlay) the said king bestows upon his servants as 
wages, upon governors of provinces, bishoprics, prebendaries, 
president and lords of council, and many other offices, of 
which some are worth annually 5000 or 6000, 8000 or 10,000, 
and several 100,000 riksdaler." 1 And in a like exaggerated 
manner are depicted the large gains of the United Netherlands 
from their trade. The document also sets forth the presump- 
tively great advantages enjoyed by Sweden over these coun- 
tries, regarded in a practical aspect. Nor does it fail to 
indicate the importance of the commercial enterprise in rela- 
tion to Christian missions among the natives, "heretofore 
living in abominable heathenish idolatry, and all manner of 
ungodliness." Individuals of every station were flattered 
with illusive assurances of great gains appropriate to their 
circumstances, and so forth. 

Political and, above all, economical considerations hindered, 
however, all execution of these projects, and after the death 
of Gustavus, both Axel Oxenstjerna and TTsselinx, each in 
his own fashion, endeavoured to interest the German States 
in the undertaking. Still, notwithstanding all the brilliant 
speculations of Usselinx in the already-mentioned Argonau- 
tica Gustaviana and, particularly, the Mercurius Germanics, 

1 See Stjernman, op cit., i. 914-15 et seq. 
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the plans came to nothing under that extravagant form ; but 
the general purpose was not abandoned, and the execution of 
it, in a less ambitious manner, gave rise to the events related 
in this history of Eew Sweden. 

The preparations then made for planting a Swedish colony 
in some foreign part of the globe, and the mode of founding 
such a one on the river Delaware in North America, are 
fully detailed in Professor Odhner's dissertation, Kolonien 
Nya Sveriges Grundlaggning, 1637-1642. 1 Referring, there- 
fore, to this treatise, we shall briefly extract from it merely 
the chief points, in consequence of their connection with our 
subject. 

It was during a visit of Axel Oxenstjerna to Holland, in 
1635, that the plans of Usselinx seem first to have acquired 
new life through the intercourse of the chancellor with a 
merchant of Amsterdam named Samuel Blommaert, 2 a part- 
ner in the Dutch "West India Company, and formerly a par- 
ticipant in a private colonization scheme on the east side of 
the Delaware Bay. 3 Another energetic Hollander, Peter 
Spiring, who had already been engaged in the Swedish ser- 
vice, received a commission from the chancellor to confer 
with Blommaert on the projected enterprise, the following 
year, and these persons, together with a third, Peter Minuit, 
who afterwards carried out their plan, devised the mode of 
establishing the Swedish colony, whose name, it was agreed, 
should be New Sweden. 4 

At the beginning of the year 1637 the destination of the 
expedition was more definitely determined, viz., a portion 

1 Printed in Eistorislct Bibliotelc, published by C. Silfverstolpe, nyfoljd, 
i. (A translation of the treatise is given in The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
vols. iii. pp. 269-84, 395-411 ; iv. 125.— Trans.) 

J For a note concerning this person, see this Magazine, vol. vi. p. 460. — 
Trans. 

5 See Documents relating to ike Colonial History of New York, xii. pp. 
16-17. (Albany, 1877.) 

4 For a letter of Peter Minuit proposing the founding of the colony of 
New Sweden, see this Magazine, vol. vi. pp. 458 et seq. — Trans. 
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of the coast of North America not already occupied by the 
Dutch or English. 1 

On this point, of course, Minuit possessed trustworthy in- 
formation, since formerly, from 1624 2 to 1632, he had been 
Governor of the Dutch West India Company's colony of New 
Netherland, which comprised the territory between and in 
close proximity to the Hudson and Delaware rivers (called 
by the Hollanders the North and South rivers), whose chief 
seat was New Amsterdam, a fort on Manhattan Island. To 
the north and south of New Netherland lay the English 
Provinces of New England, Maryland, and Virginia. Minuit's 
plan was to found the Swedish colony on the Delaware, 
where the Dutch had planted, at sundry times, three settle- 
ments, which he believed, or at least alleged, had by that 
time come to nought. In this he was deceived, however, 
and since the circumstance is not without weight for deciding 
on the Swedish right of possession to the land, and was con- 
tinually the subject of controversial statements and disputes 
with the Hollanders, variously related by recent authors, it 
may not be superfluous to recount, in few words, the events 
which preceded the arrival of the Swedes within the region. 

The Dutch West India Company, incorporated in 1621, 
two years afterwards equipped an expedition, which sailed 

1 Odhner, op. cit., pp. 6 et seq. We think worthy of mention a statement 
made by both of the oldest Swedish writers on this subject, viz., Thos. Cam- 
panius Holm (Beskrifn. om N. Sverige, Stockholm, 1702) and Acrelius 
(Svenska Forsaml: s tillstdnd i N. Sverige, Stockholm, 1759), to the effect 
that the Swedish government obtained, through its Ambassador, Johan 
Oxenstjerna, from King Charles I. of England in 1634 (Oampanius says erro- 
neously 1631) the transfer to themselves of "all pretentions of the English 
to that country, based on their first discovery of it." The author has 
vainly searched the Archives of the Kingdom for some confirmation of this 
assertion in letters and acts relating to the affair, although, on the other 
hand, he has met with the same declaration in more than one contempora- 
neous document. 

2 The date given by Hazard, Annals of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1850. Brodhead {History of the State of New York, vol. i. p. 162) cor- 
rects the date of Minuit's arrival at Manhattan to May 4, 1626. — Trans. 
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up the river Delaware under Cornells Mey, and built a lit- 
tle redoubt called Fort Nassau on the eastern bank, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of what is now known as Glouces- 
ter, New Jersey — the truly valid basis of the claim of the 
Hollanders to the land by right of prior possession. Com- 
mercial engagements were entered into with the Indians, and 
for several vears, at least, this place was inhabited by the 
Dutch. 

In 1629 a company of private individuals in Holland, 
among whom was the formerly mentioned Blommaert, 
equipped an expedition, which, under the leadership of one 
of the partners, named de Vries, 1 landed in 1631 on the west 
shore of Delaware Bay, near Cape Henlopen, and planted a 
colony there, called " Zwaanendal," on a tract of land some 
miles in extent, as well as on one directly opposite on the 
other side of the river, formally purchased from the Indians. 2 
It is true, the latter speedily destroyed this settlement, and 
at the same time, also, Fort Nassau was abandoned, but cer- 
tain circumstances indicate that it must have been reoccu- 
pied afterwards, and that there may have been some private 
settlers here and there, so that at the arrival of the Swedes 
the region of the Delaware had not been altogether deserted 
by the Dutch. 3 

We may add, further, that the English, who lived in the 
adjacent province of Virginia, also laid claim to the land, 4 
both then and often afterwards; 5 also that an assault was 

1 Sprinchorn follows Hazard's incorrect statement as to de Vries's leader- 
ship of this expedition, -which was really conducted by Pieter Heyes, of 
Edam, in North Holland. De Vries visited the colony (after its destruc- 
tion) in 1632. (See Brodhead, op cit.) — Tkans. 

s The land on the east side of the Delaware was not settled, so far as 
known. — Trans. 

3 The foregoing is taken from Hazard, op. cit, pp. 22 et seq. Cf., how- 
ever, Doc. Col. Hist. New York, xii. pp. 16-17, 20, 29. 

4 They called the river after Lord Delaware, who visited it in 1610 ; by 
the Indians it was known as the Poutaxat. (On the alleged visit of Lord 
Delaware to the river which bears his name, see Brodhead, op. cit., vol. i< 
p. 51. — Trans.) 

4 Hazard, op cit., pp. 31 et seq. 
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made on Fort Nassau by English colonists from Connecticut 
in 1635, which, to be sure, miscarried, in consequence, proba- 
bly, of the fort's having been rebuilt and set in order by the 
"West India Company of Amsterdam, who that year obtained 
from the individual proprietors the territory purchased by 
them. 1 

In the mean time the Swedes stipulated to plant the 
emblems of civilization in good earnest on the Delaware. 
After the three above-named persons had completed the 
initiatory preparations, and settled the distribution of the 
expense of the project between the Dutch and Swedish part- 
ners, Minuit left Holland for Sweden in February, 1637. 
The chancellor of the kingdom and Klas Fleming were the 
chief promoters of the scheme, and they subscribed, with the 
two other Oxenstjernas in the government, and Spiring, half 
the cost of outfit. 

The first expedition consisted of two vessels, the Kalmar 
Nyckel and Gripen, belonging to the United South and Ship 
Company, 2 which were equipped by the G rand- Admiral of Swe- 
den, and furnished with a crew and cargo from Holland. After 
long delay they left Gottenburg in the autumn of 1637, but, 
meeting with rough treatment in a storm in the North Sea, 
were obliged to put into a Dutch harbour for repairs and fresh 
provisions, and at the close of the year again set out for their 
place of destination. According to Campanius's narrative 
the emigrants first landed on the west side of Delaware Bay 
by a little stream (now called Mispillion Creek) at a place 
they named Paradis Udden (Paradise Point), probably, says 
he, because "land seemed so grateful and agreeable to them." 8 
Former uncertainty concerning the date of the first arrival of 
the Swedes on the Delaware is so diminished in Professor 
Odhner's work, already mentioned, that the period is brought 
within " March or early in April of 1638." We have it in 

1 Hazard, op cit., p. 39. 

8 On earlier enterprises of this company, see Prof. C. T. Odhner's Sver- 
iges Inre Historic/, under Drottning Christinas F&rmyndare, pp. 299 
et seq., translated in this volume of this Magazine, pp. 268 et seq. — Tbans. 

3 Campanius Holm, op cit, p. 29. 

Vol. vii.— 28 
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our power to complement this statement by another i 1 that 
the event took place at the latest in the middle of March, 
since on the 29th of that month the Swedes concluded their 
first purchase of land from the Indians, when, probably, 
Minuit had begun to explore a tributary of the Delaware, 
situated higher up the river, called Minquas Xil (the present 
Christiana Creek). Here, on the day named, five chiefs of 
neighbouring Indian tribes 2 presented themselves, one of 
whom, named Mitatsimint, resigned to the Crown of Sweden 
the land on the west side of the Delaware " from Minquas Kil 
southward to Boomtiens Hoeck," called on the first Swedish 
map Boomtiens Udde (in the vicinity of the present Bombay 
Hook) ; while the rest of the chiefs made over the territory 
north of this, probably as far as the river Schuylkill, 3 and 
delivered a written deed signed with the Indians' marks, 
and witnessed by the Christians present, the Indians being 
acceptably recompensed with articles of merchandise. 4 That 
this purchase extended as far north as Santickan (or Sanchi- 
kan, now Trenton, as Acrelius states), we cannot certainly 
affirm ; no limit to the land towards the interior was ever 
settled. When the boundaries were determined, posts were 
erected, eut with Her Majesty's initials. 

After this Minuit felt safe in beginning to build a little 

1 This is derived from a document found in the Archives of the Kingdom 
in the summer of 1877. It comprises a renewed patent of land from the 
Indians, dated 1651, of which more hereafter. See Appendix I. 

2 They were called by the Swedes Minquesser and belonged to the great 
Iroquois race, which then occupied the land south of the great lakes. 
Odhner, op cit., p. 13. Consult the map in Bancroft's History of the United 
States, ii. p. 297. 

3 In accordance with the patent of 1 654, about which more is said further 
on. See the accompanying map. The Dutch " kil" signifies creek; " hoe~k," 
corner or tend (of the river). 

4 The money in general use among the natives consisted of white and 
black beads of stone or shell, polished and strung together, and measured 
by the yard or fathom. It was called sewan. (Odhner, op. cit., p. 33, follow- 
ing Campanius Holm.) The Swedes value " six white beads and three black 
ones at a stiver, calling the former silver and the latter gold money." (Lind- 
strom to the College of Commerce, July 9, 1654, among papers relating to 
New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom.) 
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redoubt as a centre and starting point for future colonization 
and the carrying on of trade. The site selected by him was on 
the northern bank of the recently mentioned Minquas Kil, 
two English miles from its mouth, consisting of a neck of 
land formed by the junction of this stream with the Fisk 
Kil (now Brandywine Creek), at present a part of the city of 
Wilmington. The fort received the name of Christina, after 
the young queen of Sweden, which the stream has ever since 
borne. 1 

As lately stated, the Dutch had possession of Fort Nassau 
on the eastern side of the Delaware, and news of the enter- 
prise of the Swedes was soon transmitted from thence to the 
Governor at New Amsterdam, at that time Kieft. This 
officer despatched a protest to Minuit in May, calling to 
mind the right of the Hollanders to the land, even sealed 
with blood during the administration of Minuit himself, as 
Dutch governor. 2 Minuit, however, gave this admonition 
no heed. By means of presents he began to induce the Indians 
to sell him skins ; he sent off Gripen to Virginia, to barter a 
portion of her European cargo for one of tobacco (an errand 
in which, indeed, she failed) ; and he laid out a small garden, 
and provided as well as possible for the little garrison, in the 
fort. Besides the profit the colonists expected to derive from 
trade with the natives, whose chief article of merchandise 
was fur, they meant to prosecute the cultivation of tobacco, 
and even had hope, through commerce with the "West Indian 
Islands and possibly by capture of Spanish vessels, of acquir- 
ing the metallic treasures the latter were supposed to carry 
in their voyages from America. 3 The little settlement, thus 
set in order, was placed under the charge of Lieutenant 

1 On the character of the tract, and so forth, see Odhner, op cit., p. 13 ; 
Ferris, The Original Settlements on the Delaware, Wilmington, 1846, pp. 
41 et seq. ; and Doc. Col. Hist. New York, xii. p. 29. (The exact site of 
Fort Christina was a point on the Christiana still recognized by the pre- 
sence of certain rocks —Trans.) 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. TV. T., xii. p. 19. Acrelius, op cit, p. 12. 

3 Blommaert's letter to the chancellor, Novr. 3, 1638, in the Archives of 
the kingdom. 
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Mans Kling and one Henrik Huyghen, whose names were 
long associated with the history of the colony, that of the 
latter, indeed, until its conquest by the Dutch. Minuit then 
left New Sweden on the Kalmar Nyckel, probably in July, 
1638. During a sojourn on the "West Indian Island of St. 
Christopher, to effect the sale of the rest of his cargo, and 
take in a load of tobacco, while paying a visit to a Dutch 
ship that happened to be in the harbour, he perished with 
her in a sudden and violent storm. The Kalmar Nyckel for- 
tunately escaped destruction, and in November arrived in 
Holland. The other vessel, Gripen, which had also gone to 
the "West Indies, returned to New Sweden, where she took in 
a small load of skins, and afterwards set out for Sweden, 
arriving at Gottenburg in May, 1639. ' 

In pursuing their colonization scheme, the Swedish pro- 
moters of it now sought to continue in the interest of their 
own country an enterprise initiated by foreigners, and 
desired to send forth Swedish settlers to the Delaware. 
Such persons not offering themselves of their own accord, the 
government was obliged to authorize the forcing of deserters 
from the army or other criminals, with their wives and chil- 
dren, to join the colony, where they were to remain at least 
two years. Difficulty also was experienced in raising the 
necessary funds. Nevertheless, through the zeal of Fleming 
(now President of the College of Commerce), Spiring, and 
Blommaert, the Kalmar Nyckel was supplied with a crew in 
Holland, and taking on board the emigrants, with their fam- 
iles and farming implements, at Gottenburg, sailed from the 
latter port in the fall of 1639. The commander of this, the 
second expedition, was a Dutchman in the Swedish service, 
Captain Cornells van Vliet, who was accompanied by Lieuten- 
ant Peter Hollender Ridder, appointed as Governor over the 
colony. 2 The vessel was damaged, this time also, by autumn 
storms, aud had to be repaired in a Dutch harbour, when the 
captain was discharged for dishonesty and negligence, and 

1 For fuller details, see 0(Jhner, op. cit, pp. 14-15. 
8 In 1667 he was appointed " Slottshooppman," and in 1669 Command- 
ant of the Castle of V iborg. See the Begister of the Kingdom. 
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another 1 was engaged to take his place, with a new crew. In 
February of the following year the ship set sail, and reached 
Christina April 17. 

How the first settlers fared during this time is not known 
from any statements of theirs. Letters of Governor Kieft, 
however, intimate that they succeeded, at least, in appropri- 
ating to themselves the trade of the Indians, since he com- 
plains they had quite ruined that of the Dutch. In any case 
the fresh reinforcement from Sweden must certainly have 
been most opportune. 

The new Governor now purchased of the Indians, or, at 
least, obtained confirmation of their grant of the land above 
Christina to Sanchikan, 2 and when some Puritan families 
came from New England, and settled on the eastern bank of 
the Delaware, Hollender hastened to buy of an Indian sachem, 
named Wichusy, a strip of land along the river twelve Ger- 
man miles in length, beginning at Cape May. 3 At the same 
time the Englishmen acquired the same tract from another 
chieftain, giving rise to controversies too long to recite. In 
May, 1640, the Kalmdr Nyckel sailed from New Sweden, 
this time probably well-laden, and arrived at Gottenburg in 
July. 

Another expedition to New Sweden was planned this year 
from the province of Utrecht, in Holland. Certain members 
of the Dutch West India Company, who were at the head of 
the enterprise, solicited from the Swedish government the 
privilege of founding a colony on the model of those of the 
Dutch company known as " patroonships," which was con- 
ceded in January, 1640. The settlers were to be under the 

1 Pouwel Jansen. — Trans. 

8 This may be inferred from the " Instructions" for Printz, § 5 (printed 
by Acrelius, op. cit.). That the Swedish territory on the west side of the 
river extended as far south as Cape Henlopen is corroborated by documents 
which follow, as well as by the Swedish names of creeks in the region in- 
dicated. 

s Cf. Odhner, op. cit., p. 23, and transactions between Printz and Winthrop 
mentioned hereafter. From Printz's " Instructions," ? 6, it appears that the 
land from Cape May to Narraticons Creek was then regarded as Swedish 
territory. See the accompanying map. 
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protection of the Crown of Sweden, and to establish them- 
selves, with specified rights and obligations, some miles from 
Christina, which was effected in November. 1 Since nothing 
is known of this peculiarly constituted colony, and it is men- 
tioned only once 2 (in the " Instructions" for Governor Printz 
in 1642), it seems probable that these Dutch emigrants were 
soon confounded with the rest. 

Meanwhile a new expedition was to go forth from Sweden. 
Mans Ming, who happened now to be in this country, and 
Johan Printz, afterwards Governor of the colony, were 
despatched to enlist emigrants in the mining region and 
Fiuland ; and the Governors of Orebro and of Varmland and 
Dal received orders to seize Fins in their districts, who were 
then continually overrunning Sweden, and by their injury of 
the forests, and nomadic mode of life, for some years past 
had caused the authorities much anxiety, and were regarded 
with aversion by the settled peasantry. At the same time 
the government took measures to render their colony exclu- 
sively Swedish by making it independent of the Dutch part- 
ners. This was accomplished by buying out the latter for 
the sum of 18,000 gulden, and conferring on the new South 
Company the monopoly of the tobacco trade. Goods were 
purchased in Holland for foreign use, and, when all the need- 
ful preparations had been completed, the third expedition 
set out on the Kalmar Nyckel and the Charitas, in 1641, this 
being the most definite information we can obtain as to its 
departure and arrival at the Delaware. 3 

The interest in the new colony was now at its height, and 
from 1642 we possess more complete, although well-nigh 
unused, materials for our history. During this year fresh 
measures were taken for the promotion of the enterprise. On 
a visit of Spiring to Sweden in the summer, and through his 
influence, a new company was established, with a capital of 

• See, more in detail, Odhner, op. cit., pp. 20-21 ; Hazard, op. cit, pp. 51 
et seq. 

1 The leader of this expedition, Jost van Bogardt, is mentioned (as " one 
Itegot") in Beauchamp Plantagenet's Description of New Albion. — Trans. 

a See Odhner, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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36,000 riksdaler, in which was merged the old South and Ship 
Company, which contributed 18,000 riksdaler, the Crown, the 
Chancellor, and others supplying the remaining half. This 
company bore the name of the West India, American, or 
New Sweden Company — although generally called the South 
Company — and the monopoly of the tobacco trade was now 
transferred to it. 

What were the relative parts borne by the Crown and the 
company in conducting the colony, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, from lack of sources of information. The former was 
obliged, however, to pay the salaries of the Governor and 
other employes. From the government (afterwards from the 
College of Commerce) proceeded all instructions and com- 
mands for the direction of the colony, and all purchases of 
land were made in the name of the Crown; while, on the 
contrary, the company had the trade in their hands, with a 
monopoly of the tobacco, and enjoyed certain tracts of land, 
cultivated by hired freemen for their own benefit, other 
places being granted by the government to emigrants on the 
terms customary in Sweden. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johan Printz was selected as Governor 
of the colony, who for ten years from this date actively, if 
not always prosperously, directed the settlement. This gen- 
tleman had received a liberal education, and subsequently 
devoted himself to the profession of arms, and participated 
in the Thirty Years' War, until his military career was sud- 
denly cut short through a misfortune at Chemnitz. Beleag- 
uered by the enemy in this city, he was compelled to capitu- 
late through the cowardice of the burghers and his soldiers, 
notwithstanding he had lost only ten men to the adversaries' 
two hundred during a siege of five days. 1 He was court- 
martialed for this surrender and suspended from the service, 
but his ennoblement two years afterwards and appointment 
as Governor of New Sweden seem to prove his culpability 
could not have been, by any means, so great as Acrelius 2 and 

1 See Pufendorf, Drottn. Christinas hist., book xii. \ 9. 

2 Op. cit., p. 55, quoting Stjernman, Matrikel ofver Sveriges RiJces Rid- 
derskap och Adel, for the year 1754. 
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later authors, who follow his statements, intimate. Printz's 
lengthy "Instructions" 1 are dated August 15, 1642. He is 
enjoined to devote himself sedulously to the cultivation of 
the land, especially with view to the planting of tobacco, of 
which it was expected a goodly quantity would be shipped 
on every vessel returning to Sweden. The raising of cattle, 
the culling of choice woods, the growth of the grape, the 
manufacture of salt, the taking of fish, especially whales, the 
production of silk, etc. etc., were committed to his care ; and 
he was to keep up the fur trade, not allowing any one save the 
company's commissary to traffic with the Indians. As to 
his demeanour towards the Dutch and English, injunctions 
were given, which indicate the self-confidence inspired in the 
Swedish government by the victories of the Thirty Years' 
"War. He was to regard as territory subject to his direction 
the whole western side of the Delaware from Cape Henlopen 
to Trenton Falls, with the right to as much land as he chose 
to occupy towards the interior, besides a somewhat smaller 
tract on the east side of the river (already referred to). Nor 
was this strange, seeing that the Swedes considered them- 
selves rightful owners of this soil in virtue of their purchase 
from the natives. In case the Dutch continued their chal- 
lenges of claims and protests on the subject, and endeavoured 
to hinder the Swedes from sailing past Fort Nassau, the 
Governor must arrange to meet them in a suitable manner, 
and, with gentleness and moderation, indicate to them the 
lawful purpose of Her Royal Majesty and her subjects to en- 
gage in peaceful commerce, and, if this did not succeed, must 
encounter force with force. If it was found necessary, the 
Governor should remove farther away the small Dutch colony 
(previously mentioned) which settled not far from Christina. 
Still further to assure his dominion, he was to erect a fort 
capable of closing or commanding the South River. The 
English families, that seated themselves upon the eastern 
side of the Delaware, he was to endeavour to draw under 
the Swedish crown, and if they were not so inclined, to 

* Printed by Acrelius and other authors. 
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get rid of them. He must seek to attract the trade of 
the Indians by underselling the Dutch, and on all occa- 
sions " labour to instruct these wild people in the doctrines 
and worship of the Christian religion, and in other ways 
bring them to a state of civilization and good government." 
Finally, he was endowed with extensive authority in the 
" administration of discipline, justice, and government," and 
was commanded scrupulously to maintain the Swedish form 
of religion and education of the young. On the 30th of 
August the Crown prescribed a budget for New Sweden, 
and appointed, besides the Governor, a lieutenant, a serjeant, 
and other officers, with twenty-four "privates;" and, in the 
civil list, a preacher, secretary, surgeon, provost, and hang- 
man, the entire disbursement amounting to 3020 riksdaler 
per annum. Fleming and Beyer, now postmaster-general, 
had the chief direction of the whole, and special factors were 
appointed for the company's service in Gottenburg and 
Amsterdam. 

At length all preparations were completed, and the fourth 
expedition, consisting of the ships Fama and Svanen, set 
sail from Gottenburg November 1, 1642, carrying the Gover- 
nor and his wife and children, the preacher, Johan Campanius 
Holm, whom we speak of later, Mans Kling, Knut Liljehook, 
and others, among whom were a number of forest-destroying 
Fins, sent out, as formerly, by their respective Governors. 
The course pursued was the usual one, through the channel 
and past the Canary Islands. On the 20th of December they 
arrived at the West Indian Island of Antigua, where they 
were kindly received, and where they celebrated Christmas. 
The following month the vessel reached the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay, having experienced a violent, long-continued 
storm (from which they suffered considerable damage), and 
February 15, 1643, she came up to Fort Christina. 1 

Printz succeeded Hollender as Governor, concerning whose 
administration of the colony nothing can be learned. 

Three nations were now competing for the possession of 

1 Campanius Holm, op. tit, pp. 63 et seq. 
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the territory, and the position of the Swedish Governor 
clearly demanded the utmost energy and circumspection — 
qualities, it may be, not united in this officer. The follow- 
ing occurrences go to show that he defended the assumed 
rights of his country certainly with force and resoluteness ; 
but he was a soldier accustomed to the right of might of the 
Thirty Years' War, and does not seem to have been skilled 
in any other species of justice. If he had acted with greater 
prudence and moderation, it is possible the Swedish colony 
might have enjoyed a more prolonged existence. That he 
did not even acquire the good opinion of his fellow-colonists 
we show hereafter. His situation was, however, peculiarly 
delicate. 

We remember, Printz was obliged by his " Instructions" to 
guard certain territory on both sides of the river as Swedish 
property, although, so far as we know, neither above Chris- 
tina on the western shore, nor anywhere on the eastern, had 
there been planted any Swedish colony. We recollect, also, 
that a body of English emigrants had settled in 1641 on the 
eastern bank at Yarckens Kil (now Salem Creek, New Jer- 
sey) on land which they had bought, with some other on the 
western bank, from an Indian sachem. At the beginning of 
the following year they also took possession of the latter, 
and certain of them, confiding in their right by purchase, 
commenced to build on the river Schuylkill nearly opposite 
Fort Nassau, and to carry on traffic with the natives. The 
Governor at Manhattan meanwhile protested against their 
action, and finally despatched two vessels with armed crews 
to attack them, under the direction of the commander at 
Fort Nassau, and destroy their settlement, unless it were vol- 
untarily abandoned. 1 

The Swedish Governor now laid claim to the same region, 
and all three competitors were able to support their juris- 
diction by bargains with Indian chieftains, a circumstance 
which indicates the vague views as to the rights of property 
entertained by the latter, who, it is affirmed, made no scru- 

' Doc. Col. Hist. N. F., xii. pp. 23-24. 
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pie of selling the same land to different people. Printz's first 
care was to select a site for a residence, and he determined 
this should be an island in the river called Tennakong (now 
Tinnicum), situated about three Swedish miles north of 
Christina, at the outlet of a little tributary of the Delaware. 
Here he erected a small fort, to command the passage to Fort 
Nassau, and built himself a house which he named Printzhof, 
and surrounded it with " an orchard, kitchen-garden, pavil- 
ion," etc. 1 In this vicinity most of the Swedish emigrants 
settled. The whole place from that time received the name 
of Nya Goteborg (New Gottenburg). 

In order further to strengthen his dominion over the river, 
Printz immediately began to look about for a site for another 
fort, and selected a spot in the tract purchased on the eastern 
side of the river, two Swedish miles south of Christina, a lit- 
tle below the mouth of Varckens Kil (on an insignificant 
stream known as Mill Creek). Here he constructed a re- 
doubt, which he provided with a little garrison and some 
cannon, to command the channel. This place obtained the 
appellation of Elfsborg (called also Elsingborg, now Elsing- 
borough), and was put under the charge of Sven Schute. 2 So 
zealously was the work prosecuted, that the fort was ready 
for occupancy in October, 1643, and two years afterwards 
the Dutch officer at Fort Nassau complains that all vessels 
belonging to the "West India Company were compelled to 
cast anchor at that point and await permission to go farther, 3 
which (as Acrelius expresses it) "stuck in the Dutchmen's 
stomachs." 4 

The building of this fort seems to have furnished the first 
occasion of conflict between the Swedes and their rivals on 
the Delaware, although, curiously enough, it was not with 
the Hollanders. The structure lay directly south of the 

1 Acrelius, op. cit., p. 26. 

2 For some account of this person see this Magazine, vol. vi. p. 454 — 
Trans. 

3 Commandant Hudde's " Keport," November, 1645, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. 
T., xii. p. 29. 

4 Acrelius, op. cit, p. 39. The writer's statement that the fort was 
erected in 1651 is incorrect. 
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English colony at Varckens Kil. According to § 6 of his 
" Instructions," Printz was required to bring " these English 
families under the jurisdiction of Her Royal Majesty and 
the Crown of Sweden," or (better still) "endeavour with 
good grace to remove them from the place," the choice of 
conduct to be pursued being left to his discretion. They 
submitted to Printz's superior force, and their trading-house 
was burnt by the Swedes, in conjunction with the Dutch, 
who looked upon the colony with similar disfavour. 1 

How they were proceeded against appears from the com- 
plaint made by Winthrop, the English Governor in New 
England, in a letter to Printz. 2 This states that, though 
the English were invited by the Swedes to form a settlement, 
and had purchased land of the Indians, they had nevertheless 
been hindered in their traffic with the natives ; and an agent 
of the United Colonies of New England, 3 named Lamberton, 
had been compelled to pay twenty per cent, as compensation 
for the privilege of trading on their own territory, and had 
finally been imprisoned, with his companions, in the Swedish 
fort, by Governor Printz, who, partly by force and partly by 
suasion, endeavoured to induce the latter to accuse Lamberton 
of having paid the Indians to attack and murder the Swedes^ 

Doubtless for the purpose of proving the legitimacy of his 
actions, Printz held a court to determine the matter, com- 
posed, as their names indicate, of Swedish and Dutch settlers, 
the latter probably belonging to the colony of Hollanders 
under Swedish supremacy, already spoken of. The full, 
though not perfectly intelligible, documents regarding this 
are found in Dutch in the Archives of the Kingdom, from 
whence we draw the following in elucidation of Governor 
Printz's conduct. 

1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 73. 

1 Dated Boston, in Massachusetts, 1643. Correspondence between Printz 
and Winthrop in Latin, among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 

s Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, and Massachusetts had formed 
an alliance for mutual protection. Mr. Lamberton was at that time their 
agent on the Delaware. 
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The tribunal assembled on the 10th of July, 1643, at Fort 
Christina, in the name of Her Royal Majesty, the Queen of 
Sweden, to take cognizance of the dispute between Governor 
Johan Printz, plaintiff, and Mr. Lamberton, defendant. 
The Court was composed of the following persons: "Captain 
Christian Boy, Captain Mons Clingh, Hendrick Huyghen, 
Commissary, Jan Jansen, Commissary, Sehipper Wessel 
Evertsen, Sehipper Sander Lenertsen, Oloff Stille, Gvert 
Sievers, Carl Jansen, David Davidsen." 

At the trial Lamberton presented two protests from 
"Winthrop. According to one, dated June 22, 1643, the 
Puritans had bought from certain Indian chiefs (two of 
whom are named) a tract of land on the west side of the 
river, embracing the Schuylkill, the extent of which, how- 
ever, we cannot determine, since the Dutch document gives 
a number of Indian names of rivers and places not contained 
on any map. The second protest aims to prove their right 
to territory on the eastern shore nearly corresponding to the 
Swedish tract, on which Elfsborg was situated. On being 
asked, in presence of the court, by what right and on what 
ground he claimed the land upon the Schuylkill, Lamberton 
answered that he had bought it two years since from the 
savages, and had no other " ground" to urge. The court de- 
manding it, Printz produced documents exhibiting the two 
separate purchases made by the Swedes, during the governor- 
ships of Minuit and Hollender, of the western bank of the 
Delaware from Cape Henlopen to Sanchikan, which were 
confirmed by H. Huyghen, Mans Kling, and Gregorius van 
Dyck. With respect to the land on the eastern shore, Lam- 
berton maintained that he had purchased it, long before the 
arrival of the Swedes, from " a savage prince," who repre- 
sented the rightful owner, Chief Wichusy, two writings by 
whom were exhibited by Lamberton in proof of this. On 
the other hand, Governor Printz was able to show, with the 
aid of Mans Kling and several other witnesses, that Peter 
Hollender had bought the same land of this very Wichusy 
three days before the acquisition of it by Lamberton. Printz 
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further accused the latter of having, without leave of any 
one, and notwithstanding repeated prohibitions, carried on 
traffic with the Indians in the vicinity even of Christina, 
obtaining a great quantity of beaver skins, which Lamber- 
ton was obliged to admit, at the same time offering to 
pay duty. Finally, according to a charge of Printz and 
the testimony of several witnesses, Lamberton had been 
guilty of bribing the Indians to assault and murder the 
Swedes and Dutch on a certain day, on which also, by their 
statement, an unusual number of savages had assembled at 
Christina, but were frightened off without accomplishing 
their purpose. The court gave their decree upon these sub- 
jects, disallowing the Englishmen's claim to the places men- 
tioned, and requiring Lamberton to pay double duty for the 
beavers bought by him on Swedish territory. "With regard 
to the accusations of murder, the tribunal preferred to act 
with clemency on this occasion, and pass that matter over. 

Winthrop's letter above referred to was answered by 
Printz, January 12, 1644. In this epistle the latter made a 
statement of facts in accordance with the proceedings of the 
court, alleging that Lamberton and the English were the 
aggressors in the case, aud, proclaiming his " freedom from 
fault before God and the whole world," declared that he had 
acted agreeably to the commission from Her Royal Majesty, 
etc. Winthrop's reply is dated January 21, and is couched 
in friendly phrase, thus closing the controversy for the 
present. 

We have treated this subject somewhat more at length 
because Hazard 1 gives a representation of the same, grounded 
on a document in " the Secretary's office at New Haven," in 
which a certain Thickpenny,. in Lamberton's service, reports 
that the Swedish Governor was guilty of great violence 
towards the English, arresting Lamberton, and trying, by 
force and craft, to bribe his people to bring false accusations 
against him of murderous plots against the Swedes, and so 
forth. 

1 Op. tit, pp. 13 et seq. 
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This was, perhaps, the reason that induced Governor 
Printz to institute an examination, January 16, 1644, of the 
persons who were mentioned in Thickpenny's account as 
having been ill-treated by him. To the queries whether 
Printz had done them wrong, or sought to drive them from 
their settlement, or to compel them to swear allegiance to 
the Crown of Sweden, they answered "No," and two of them 
strengthened the' accusation against Lamberton, charging 
him with selling gunpowder to the Indians that they might 
attack the Swedes. 

We cannot quite determine the bearing of all this. It 
seems, however, that Printz seriously endeavoured, by every 
means, to acquire supremacy over the country ; and from his 
Report of June 11, 1644, 1 it appears that he brought the 
English at Varckens Kil under the Swedish Crown. 

With the Dutch he was apparently on friendly terms, 2 
although secretly they looked upon each other with aversion. 
Printz thus speaks of this matter in a letter to Per Brahe: 3 
" Notwithstanding they threaten and menace us without 
cause, they correspond and deal with us, complying with 
our requests, and giving us what we ask of them." And, 
when Winthrop* intimated his design to send some persons 
to settle the boundary between the colonies, Printz signified 
in his answer that he had furthered their undertaking in 
every way, but a subsequent addition made by himself to 
the copy of the letter transmitted to Sweden advises us that 
he took care that the Dutch at Fort Nassau brought this 
voyage to naught, and by discharge of cannon drove away 
the English vessel, which carried the agents, as it was the 

1 Printed by Odhner, op. cit., pp. 27 et seq. 

1 This appears from a letter from Printz to Kieft, dated at Christina, 
May 30, 1643, among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives 
of the Kingdom. Of. also the Report of 1644, \ 8. 

3 Dated July 19, 1644. Skokloster Archives. 

4 In a letter dated at Boston, April 22, 1644, among documents relating 
to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. Printz's answer of June 
26, eodem anno, ibid. 
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purpose of the latter, says he, " to build a fort above our post 
at Sanchikan and supply it with men and ordnance to 
attract to themselves the whole profits of the river." 1 

We have already seen how Printz frustrated the attempt of 
the English to settle on the Schuylkill ; this place also gave 
rise to the following imbroglio with the Dutch. It was a 
highly important post, since next to Christina this river was 
the usual route to the interior and the trade of the Indians 
of the Minquas race who dwelt there. 

The Hollanders had early perceived the commercial value 
of the Schuylkill, and had purchased (in 1633) a tract of 
land near the mouth of that river, on the north side of 
which they built a strong little house of defence called Fort 
Beversrede, where they established a store-house. 8 Printz, 
desiring to render himself master of this highway of trade 
with the natives, towards the end of 1643 began to erect a 
small fort, with palisades, on an island (no longer distin- 
guished) on the south side near the mouth of the Schuylkill. 
This was finished some years after, and received the name of 
Nya Korsholm. From that time Printz had the control of 
that river. About midway between Christina and New 
Gottenbu.rg a colony was founded, comprising houses and a 
fort, 3 called Upland. North of this also several scattered 
settlements were gradually established. 4 Printz's zeal was 

* Compare the different account of this matter given by Hazard, op. cit., 
p. 79, after English documents. The author here, once for all, observes that 
he relies for his relation of these affairs chiefly on the Swedish acts in the 
Archives of the Kingdom, although often containing statements quite oppo- 
site to those made in the Dutch and English documents cited by Hazard. 
It is not to be wondered at, that each of these nations looked at the sub- 
ject from its own peculiar point of view. 

2 On this see Hazard, op. cit., p. 35. Probably the place had been aban- 
doned, however, until the rebuilding of Fort Nassau. Although the latter 
is often spoken of, we cannot, witli,, entire certainty, indicate its site. 

8 Perhaps it needs to be observed that these " forts" were commonly mere 
block-houses, intended especially for protection against the Indians. Only 
Elfsborg and Christina, and (in a less degree) Korsholm and New Gotten- 
burg, corresponded in any sense to our interpretation of that word. 

* Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 29. 
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rewarded by his government with the grant of New Gotten- 
burg as a perpetual possession for himself and his heirs for- 
ever. 1 Through their Governor's energetic action, the 
Swedes thus effectually became masters of the river, and the 
greater part of the neighbouring territory. The renown of 
the mother-country in Europe at that period gave still 
greater stability to their enterprise ; the Dutch authorities 
frequently exhorted their subordinate officers to circumspec- 
tion and a conciliatory temper towards the Swedish colo- 
nists. On the other hand, Printz by no means exhibited the 
same qualities in his conduct ; and, if we can trust contem- 
poraneous testimony, he even did not disdain to disparage 
his rivals to the Indians, spreading reports of the weakness 
and fraudulency of the Dutch Company and of their evil 
designs against them. 2 

Printz was prudent enough to keep on a good footing 
with the savages (a relation, indeed, which characterized 
the Swedish colony during the whole of its existence), not- 
withstanding, if he had had sufficient force, he might, for his 
part, have felt no hesitation in following the system of ex- 
termination that marked the intercourse of the whites with 
the aborigines. 3 This was all the better now, as the latter were 
waging a bloody war of revenge against the Dutch, in conse- 
quence of a massacre perpetrated on one of their tribes by 
Governor Kieft. 4 The credit enjoyed with the natives by 
the Swedes was, indeed, so great that, when, in the spring of 
1644, some of that nation were murdered by the savages, 

1 It passed to his daughter, married to Johan Papegoja, and often after- 
wards is spoken of as her property. The name Printztorp, which also 
occurs a couple of times, appears, however, to have been applied to a place 
on the main land. See Rising's Eeport, Appendix 3. Hazard, op. cit., pp. 
220, 339. (See also Benjamin H. Smith's Atlas of Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, on page viii. of which is given a translation of Printz's patent 
for New Gottenburg. — Trans.) 

2 See Doc. Col. Hist N. Y., xii. pp. 34, 40, 44-45, ete. 
8 See Printz's Report of 1644, § 8. 

4 Bancroft, op. cit., ii. pp. 563 et seq. 

Vol. vii.— 29 
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sachems presented themselves before Printz to offer compen- 
sation and sue for peace. 

As to their own condition, it may be said, in the begin- 
ning the Swedish colonists had great difficulties to contend 
with, not being able even to produce their daily bread, with 
which, therefore, they were provided partly at the cost of 
the company. The novelty of the climate and the various 
privations suffered caused the death of many persons (during 
1643 no fewer than twenty-five), according to the Dutch 
account reducing the number of men in 1645 to eighty or 
ninety. 1 The situation of the survivors, however, rapidly im- 
proved ; tobacco was diligently cultivated, and the raising 
of corn and breeding of cattle were duly promoted by the 
Governor. 

We have already mentioned the indefinite or, at least, un- 
known relations subsisting between the Crown and the com- 
pany, corroborated, as we find, by queries propounded by 
Governor Printz in his Reports of 1644 and 1647. Almost 
equal uncertainty prevails about the standing of the colo- 
nists. A great number, we observed, were criminals or the 
like, who did not emigrate of their free will, and were obliged 
to work on behalf of the Crown or company until they 
gained their freedom. In subsequent years, however, few 
such persons were brought over. The "frimannen" (peas- 
ants) constituted another grade of settlers, to whom the 
company immediately assigned land, with wages also, as it 
seems, to cultivate it.* These, with their posterity, gradu- 
ally came to be regarded as owners of the soil. A third 
class of inhabitants comprised the soldiers and civil officers 
in the employment of the Crown or company. 

In the spring of 1644 the ship Fama arrived from Sweden, 
having been equipped at the expense of the Crown, and set- 
ting sail the previous year, bringing, it is presumed, both 

1 Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., xii. p. 30. Compare the list in Printz's Keport 
of 1644, Odhner, op. cit. 

2 Printz's Report of 1647, § 20, in the Archives of the Kingdom. (Trans- 
lated in this volume of this Magazine, pp. 271 et seq. — Tkans.) We shall 
find more precise regulations further on. 
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emigrants 1 and merchandise, although we have not found 
any definite information concerning this, the fifth Swedish 
expedition to the Delaware. 2 The vessel was despatched 
back to Sweden, June 20, 1644, carrying a cargo of 2186 
beaver skins, and 20,467 pounds of tobacco for the company, 
besides 7200 pounds sent over by the Governor to be sold on 
his own account. 3 Possibly on this occasion, as often after- 
wards, a portion of the tobacco was purchased in Virginia 
or in the Caribbean Islands. The ship was compelled to 
enter a Dutch harbour, and the "West India Company speedily 
claimed toll and duty of recognizance, as proprietors of the 
territory from whence she came. There ensued a long cor- 
respondence on this subject between Appelbom, the Swedish 
minister at the Hague, and the States-General, resulting in 
the release of the cargo on payment of the customary impost 
and 8 per cent, recognition duty, but delaying the arrival of 
the ship at Gottenburg till May, 1645. The question raised 
as to the right of proprietorship of the colony naturally re- 
mained unsettled. 4 

1 Besides Johan Papegoja, only five are mentioned in a list of persons 
living in New Sweden, March 1, 1648, viz : 

The barber Mr. Hans Janche, from Kb'nigsbergh, who " settled in New 
Sweden, in the service of the Crown, March 31, 1644." 

Jan Matsson, gunner, at Fort Blfsborg. 

Anders Joensson, soldier, engaged by Papegoja December 1, 1643. 

Wolle Lohe, soldier, ditto. 

Sven Svensson, a lad. 

For the names of many of the emigrants in the four earlier expeditions 
see this Magazine, vol. iii. pp. 402-3, 409-10, and 462-4.— Trans. 

2 In Her Majesty's letter to the Admiralty, dated August 12, 1645, and 
note to Captain Berendt Hermanson Hopp, dated May 3, eodem anno, in the 
Register of the Admiralty in the Naval Archives, the ships Kalmar Nyckel 
and Fama are mentioned as having made the voyage to Virginia under the 
command of the above-named captain ; but in Printz's Report of 1647 the 
Fama only is spoken of, for which reason we merely give that vessel in the text. 

3 Printz's Report of 1644 ; Hazard, op. cit., p. 81 ; Letter from Beyer to 
Axel Oxenstjerna, dated June 19, 1645, among the Oxenstjerna papers in 
the Archives of the Eangdom. 

4 Hazard, op. cit., p. 81. 

(To be continued.) 



